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3lutrnburtinu 


It  was  a great  ju'ivilege  to  be  very  close  to  iny  Mother  in 
the  later  years  of  her  life,  esi)ecially  at  that  eventful  time 
when  news  came  of  the  loss  of  the  S.  8.  Elbe,  in  January, 
isb."),  on  which  Henry  had  embarked  Avitb  his  little  daughter 
Dorothy  for  Xew  York  en  route  to  Honolulu. 

In  course  of  time,  our  klother  began  to  talk  with  her  chil- 
dren about  her  desire  to  establish  a memorial  for  Henry  and 
Dorothy:  Henry  being  fnmlamentally  interested  in  the  field  of 
education,  as  was  onr  Father  in  his  day,  it  Avas  (juite  natural 
that  Morhcr  should  crmsidei'  the  establishing  of  a Kindergarten 
which  would  combine  a fitting  expression  for  the  child  Dorothy, 
and  re))rcsent  the  mature  interests  of  lEmry.  It  Avas  eon- 
'istent  Avith  her  charactcu-  that  .Mother  ('astle  Avished  the 
.Memorial  to  be  the  cmbodiimuit  of  the  best  and  most  en- 
!ightenc<l  ideas  in  (>dncation,  therefore  again  it  was  (juite 
natural  that  s1h‘  .slmuhl  turn  to  Dr.  dohn  Dcnvey,  a family 
fric'iid  whose  c\|K‘rimenl  in  edueatioti  Avas  draAvitig  the  atten- 
tion of  the  educational  Avorld  toward  ('hieago. 

^Irs.  (’astlc's  interest  and  great  joy  in  the  Kindergarten 
continued  throughout  her  life,  even  avIuui  she  reached  the  period 
when  all  it  eottld  mean  to  her  Avas  hapjtiness  in  hearing  about 
happy  children,  .\fter  her  ])assing  in  1!H>7,  it  Avas  again  a 
"feat  ])rivilege  to  be  closely  associated  Avith  Miss  Ermine  Cross, 
director  of  onr  Kindergarten  for  twenty  years,  and  Avatch  the 
gradual  groAvth  from  those  first  early  days  to  the  ]iresent  large 
work;  and  in  consideration  of  its  inception  and  organization, 
it  Avas  a rare  satisfaction  that  after  tAventy  years.  Dr.  DeAvey 
and  his  Avife  could  visit  the  Kindergarten  en  route  to  Japan 
and  China.  Probably  a dee])cr  satisfaction  came,  because  it 
represented  recognition  of  having  reached  a certain  goal,  Avhen 
.Mrs.  DoAvey,  Avriting  from  China,  said  in  a letter  introducing 
oiu'  of  the  educators  of  that  country,  “1  should  like  A'ery  much 
to  have  him  see  the  Avonderful  Kindergarten  on  your  old  place 
in  Honolulu.  'I'hat  in  ])arti(udar,  for  i think  that  one  of  the 
small  bits  of  Paradise  Avhi(di  has  taken  root  in  a barren  AA'orld. 
Doubtless  he  Avill  luiA'e  other  things  in  mind  to  see  for  himself 


but  I shall  ursi'e  him  to  ffo  thero.'’  Such  words  of  appreciation 
hriii”-  inspiration  to  ])ress  forward  to  even  hio’her  goals  and 
1 feel  the  most  ])erfect  trilmte  to  our  ^lother  will  he  the  lone 
])roeession  of  youthful  lives  made  richer  and  wiser  thi’ough 
opportunities  given  them  in  the  memorial  she  established  for 
llenrv  and  Dorothy. 

Hai.'kikt  ('asti.e  Coi.e.max. 
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IIEXT5Y  AXD  DOUOTIIY. 


^^istnru 

Xeai'lv  thirty  ycar:^  ajio  tluM'o  was  started  in  Cliieaji’o  by 
Or.  John  Dewey,  in  onniu'etioii  with  tlie  then  new  and  _<rrowin<r 
Fniversity,  a small  Pe(la<>'ot>’ieal  Sehool  whose  avowed  ])nr])ose 
was  the  "nec'essity  of  workiii”-  ont  soinethiiui’  to  serve  as  a 
model.'’  At  that  time  the  oldest  Dniversity  ('hair  of  Pedatioiiy 
in  America  was  only  ahont  twenty-five  years  old  and  there  were 
in  the  entire  country  only  one  or  two  rniversities  that  had 
tried  to  make  any  connection  between  the  theory  and  ])ractiee 
of  education. 

In  s]ieakino'  of  the  C'hieaiii'o  e.xperiment,  Dr.  Dewey  said. 
‘AVe  want  an  even  more  intimate  union  here  so  that  the  Uni- 
versity shall  ])nt  all  its  resonrces  at  the  disposition  of  the  ele- 
mentary school,  contrihntiii”-  to  the  evolution  of  valnahle  subject 
matter  and  right  method,  while  the  school  in  turn  will  he  a 
laboratory  in  which  the  student  of  (‘ducation  sees  theories  and 
ideas  demonstrateil,  tested,  criticised,  enforced  and  the  evoln- 
tion  of  new  truths.  We  want  the  school  in  its  relation  to  the 
University  to  he  a working  model  of  a iniip'ed  (‘duration/’ 

Three  years  after  the  organization  of  the  school.  Dr.  Dewey 
said  in  reviewing  the  work,  "This  is  the  first  year  that  Ave  have 
children  under  six  and  this  has  been  made  ])ossible  through  the 
liberality  of  friends  in  noiiolulu,  T.  H.,  who  are  building  up 
there  a ^leniorial  Kindergarten  along  the  same  lines.’’* 

In  Honolulu  at  that  time  the  Kindergarten  idea  had  taken 
firm  I'oof,  and  the  family  of  IMrs.  S.  A",  ('astle  united  whole- 
heartedly Avith  her  in  her  desire  to  establi.sh  a Kindergarten 
■Memorial  for  her  youngest  son  Henry  and  his  yonng  daughter 
Dorothy,  Avho  had  been  lost  in  the  Xorth  Sea  on  the  steamer 
"Kibe,”  Avhen  returning  from  a visit  to  Germany.  In  ])re- 
paration  for  this  memorial.  Dr.  DeAvey  had  been  asked 
to  incor])oi'ate  a Kindergarten  in  his  neAV  Pedagogical 
School,  th(‘  (>x])cnse  to  be  met  by  JIrs.  Gastle,  and  to 
select  a teacher  who,  nnder  his  direct  and  special  su])cr- 
vision,  should  ])re])are  herself  to  organize  The  Henry  and 
Dorothy  Castle  ^Memorial  Free  Kindergarten  in  Honohdu  along 

♦School  and  Society,  p.  114,  2nd  Edition. 
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tli(>  saiiu“  lines  as  the  I’eda^'ou'ieal  School  in  ( ,’hiea<><).  In 
Ilonolnln  a snitahh*  and  atti'aetive  hnildin_<>-  was  (‘reete(l  in 
Kin<i' Street  on  the  old  (’asth*  Ilonu'stead  ])i’o|)erty.  where  Ilenrv 
('astle  and  his  nninerons  brothers  and  sist(*rs  were  horn,  and 
where'  l)orothy  sjeent  her  few  brief  years  of  happy  halwhooil. 
In  tlu'  fall  of  Miss  La  Viet<>ire  eaiiK'  din'ct  from  lu'r  year 

of  I'ieh  op])ortnnity  and  experienee  in  ('hieaao  to  o]>en  the 
Memorial  K inder<>art('n,  whieh  for  ovc'r  twenty  years  has  leeen 
a sottrec'  of  ha])piness,  i>rowth  and  ins])ii'ation  to  thousands  of 
ehildren  and  scores  of  student  te'aehers.  Miss  La  Vietoire  re- 
maineel  one  year  as  director  of  the  Kinder<>arten  and  was  suc- 
eec'ded  by  IMiss  ('ora  I^aiiahaker  who,  hecanse  of  ill  health,  re- 
siaiu'd  in  June, 

d'lu'  first  ])rinted  r(‘])ort  of  the  scIkm)!,  in  says; 

“Children  of  the  Hawaiian  race  [)redominated,  followed 
by  children  of  the  ('hinese,  Ja])anese,  Portngnese,  German- 
American,  Norwegian,  Jewish  and  French  in  diminishing  nnm- 
hers.”  The  following  y(>ar  the  report  says: 

“Twelve'  nationalitie's  Avere  re])resented  on  our  roll.  The 
llaAvaiian  and  ]>art  Hawaiian  being  in  the  majority,  folhjwed 
closely  by  the'  Portngiu'se  and  Chinese.” 

Chaiujed  Social  Conditions 

As  tlu'  Hawaiians  had  been  in  close  contact  Avith  English 
s])eaking  |H'o])les  for  two  or  three  generations,  the  Kindergarten 
in  those'  e'arly  days  had  no  serious  language  lenehL'in,  and  chil- 
dre'ii  of  othe'i’  race's  being  in  the  minority,  epiickly  and  e'asily 
acepiire'd  a working  knoAvh'dge  of  English  Avhich  Avas  ])ut  to 
use  in  the'  afte'rnoon  hours  Avhile  ])laying  in  ne'ighhorhood 
gron])s,  Avith  mixed  races. 

Since  tlu'n  the  e'utire  social  .‘-itnatieAn  has  change'd,  and  the' 
enrollment  ae'e'ording  to  nationality  s1u)avs  the  Ja])ane*se  greatly 
in  advance  of  othe'r  races.  This  groAving  Japanese  ])o])nlation 
has  tende'el  to  settle  in  .seAcial  groups  and  the  children  Hat  and 
])lay  in  an  atmos])hei:e,  Avlu'ii  not  in  Kindergarte'ii,  Avhich  is 
almost  e'litire'ly  orie'iital,  thus  missing  that  five  mingling  of 
rae-es  in  stre'e't  game's.  There  IniAv  also  come  naturally  in  the' 
e-onimnnitv,  (to  se'iwe'  the  large  Jajianese  ])o]uilation ) hankers, 
trade'sme'n,  iut('r])re'ters,  clerks,  etc.,  and  Avhile  the  fathers  in 
tlu'se  familie-s  spe'ak  Fnglish  in  their  hnsiness  transactions,  the 
langmui'e'  of  the  home  is  Japanese,  and  the  child  from  this 
class,  of  kinde'rgarte'ii  age,  sjiends  the  greater  portion  of  his 
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day  with  bis  inotber,  and  in  many  eases,  liears  no  English  from 
the  time  lie  leaves  the  kindergarten  gate  until  his  return  the 
following  morning,  and  heeanse  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  Japanese  in  onr  kindergarten,  it  is  possible,  unless  the  teacher 
is  awake  to  the  situation,  for  children  to  spend  an  entire  morn- 
ing in  kindegarten  with  jilaymates  who  speak  only  their  own 
language. 

This  change  then,  in  the  social  situation  in  onr  particular 
neighborhoods  called  for  a change  in  our  ^Memorial  Kinder- 
garti'U  if  we  were  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  new  group. 

Function  of  a Private  SrhooJ. 

Tn  the  Survey  of  Education  in  Hawaii,  Dr.  Bunker  says 
in  ]>art  that  the  function  of  the  private  school  is  to  try  out 
eilncational  exjieriments  without  waiting  for  the  tardy  sanction 
of  the  community  at  large — that  the  private  school  should  from 
time  to  time  select  for  introduction  and  thorough  trying  out, 
new  cour<es,  new  methods,  and  new  modes  of  organization. 

As  a pi'ivate  school  we  are  rcs])onsihle  only  to  the  Trustees 
of  the  .Mary  Castle  Tnist  and  to  the  ])arents  of  onr  ])U])ils,  who 
have  absolute  contidcnce  in  onr  desire  to  further  the  advance- 
nunit  of  their  children,  so  we  are  in  a position  to  effect  the 
changes  tin*  new  social  situation  is  demanding,  to  try  oitt  on  a 
small  .scale,  educational  ])rohlems  as  they  ]n-esent  themselves 
and  determine  methods  and  organization  of  subject  matter  suited 
to  the  needs  of  our  non-English-spcaking  children  and  ada])ted 
to  our  out-of-door  (dimate. 

(iroirtli  and  E.rpansion  of  the  Kinderfjarten. 

At  the  very  beginning,  tlie  kindergarten  was  eeptipped  with 
all  the  necessities  for  the  social  activiti(*s  which  the  new  educa- 
tion called  for,  and  chief  of  the.se  was  a w(dl  a])])ortioned 
kitchen  where  the  (diildren  under  proper  su])crvision  prepared 
a simide  mid-morning  luncheon,  varying  from  rice,  cereals, 
mango  sauce*,  v(*getables  from  their  own  gardens:  (sttch  as 
sweet  })0tatoes.  beans  and  carrots)  to  jelain  bread  and  milk. 

Always  onr  kindergarten  children  have  had  a rich  back- 
ground of  ex]terience  in  real  social  processes  rangina-  from  do- 
mestic activities  to  the  care  of  the  chicken,  rabbit  and  pigeon 
families;  I'ai'ing  in  their  group  gardens,  alfalfa,  buffalo  grass, 
corn  and  jeeannts  to  serve  as  food  for  the  pets.  Onr  children 
liave  had  intimate  actinaintance  with  tvjdcal  situations  that 
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dovelo])  initiative,  I’espoiisihiliry  ami  tlioufiht  ])meesses  ami 
fnniisli  op])ortnniti(“s  for  motor  control  ami  ex])rcssion  tlirongli 
dramatic  ]>la_v — song  and  gra])liic  rc])rcscntation.  Kacli  year 
various,  ontstanding  events,  too  nninerons  to  1k‘  recalled  in 
detail,  have  lent  color  or  cin])liasis  to  onr  activities: 

In  1!HI7  it  was  the  arrival  of  a life  size  rag  doll — christened 
Della  Bishop — made  and  ])resented  hy  ^Irs.  Della  Bishop 
Shaw — 

Dolls  may  come  and  dolls  may  go, 

Bnt  Della  Bishop  reigns  on  forever. 

Another  year  the  ])nrchase  of  a minatnre  Greek  Tem])le 
from  a Pan-Pacific  float  gave  ns  a very  magnificent  Grand 
Stand,  from  which  to  view  improni])tn  ])urades,  when  every 
sera))  of  dress-ii])  material  from  the  fimnw-hox  is  hronght  into 
commission : 

The  introduction  in  IDKi  of  the  Patty  Hill  blocks  to  snp- 
])lement  onr  original  sn))ply  of  large  floor  blocks  furnished 
])ro])ahly  the  greatest  stimulus  for  creativ<‘  imagination: 

The  year  P.lifO  was  marked  by  steady  develo])ment  in  mnsi- 
cal  a))])reciation,  tlirongli  full  time  daily  association  with  Mrs. 
Klsa  ( 'ross,  and  the  little  hook  of  (’hihl  Songs  from  Hawaii, 
which  will  a])])ear  in  -Iiine  of  this  year,  is  a record  of  onr  effort 
to  jiresent  melodiously  and  in  sinqile  language  a child's  ex- 
])ression  of  joy  in  tin*  events  of  liis  day. 

In  Sejitemher,  11G2,  we  added  widghts,  measurements  and 
diet  to  our  already  very  full  |)rograni  and  over  one  hundred 
children  have  been  weighed  once  every  month,  records  have 
l)(‘en  carefully  ke])t  on  (diarts  |)rociired  from  the  (’hihl  Health 
Bureau,  Washington,  D.  (’.,  and  at  the  end  of  each  term  every 
child  has  carried  home  a statement  of  his  exact  height  and 
weight — and  what  he  should  weigh  for  his  ludght,  Avith  notes 
of  suggestion  to  the  jianmts  for  increased  rest  or  calories  of 
food,  and  a indiited  list  of  rules  for  the  game  of  Good  Health. 

Year  hy  year  the  hiiildings  and  grounds  have  been  extended 
and  from  a small  kindergarten  accommodating  forty  children, 
we  have  grown  into  a school  with  a daily  attendance  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  children  which  w(>  consider  the  capacity 
limit  for  the  size  of  our  ]>lanf. 


to 
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(Taken  in  1921) 
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This  picture  was  taken  in  the  fall  of  1!)02.  Since  then  the  national  costumes  have  been  given  up.  and 
all  school  children  wear  American  clothes- -not  so  i)ict uresciue,  hut  better  Americanization. 


Consciousness  of  Prohleni. 

During’  all  tliis  (‘X])aiision  we  have  had  a definite  conscious- 
ness of  a real  prohlem  growing  out  of  many  factors.  First,  the 
same  economic  conditi(ui  Avhich  hrought  an  avalanche  of  chil- 
dren of  one  race  into  our  kindergarten  was  equally  active  in 
all  our  piddic  schools.  Second,  as  the  ])uhlic  schools  maintain 
no  kindergartens,  the  great  majority  of  their  first  grade  appli- 
cants had  almost  no  knowledge  of  English  and  no  background 
of  kindergarten  experience  to  aid  them  in  making  new  social 
adjustments.  Third,  the  children  attending  our  Memorial  Kin- 
dergarten came  from  widely  separated  neighliorhoods  so  when 
we  sent  si.\  year  old  children  out  from  the  kindergarten  they 
were  enrolled  in  eight  difi'erent  public  schools  and  two  private 
schools.  Those  going  to  the  eight  public  schools  rvere  so  few 
in  com])arison  with  the  hordes  of  non-kindergarten  applicants 
that  it  was  next  to  im])ossihle  for  tlie  ])rimarv  teacher  with  her 
time  allotment  schcdtde  to  build  on  the  kindergarten  child’s 
])revious  training,  whicdi  had  been  carefully  and  expensively 
given  in  our  Memorial.  Our  prolilem  then  was  to  conserve  the 
eticrgy.  time  and  money  that  had  been  put  into  the  education 
of  the  Kindergarten  child  and  make  continuous  and  iiattiral 
his  educative  growth. — The  establishing  in  September,  1922, 
a first  grade  primary  for  our  Kindergarten  graduates  rvas 
our  response  to  what  seemed  the  eom])clling  ne.xt  ste]),  if  the 
memorial  was  to  serve  the  community  to  the  fullness  of  its 
knowledge,  and  maintain  its  highest  function  as  a Private 
School. 

K.dension  Sot  Experimented. 

riiat  early  Pedagogical  School  in  Chicago  was  called  E.x- 
])erimental  and  Dr.  Dewey  said  of  it,  “The  purpose  of  perform- 
ing an  experiment  is  that  other  peojde  need  not  experiment  so 
much,  may  have  something  definite  and  positive  to  go  by’’ — 
and  we  took  for  our  ])sychological  background  the  definite  and 
])Ositive  findings,  which  were  made  twenty-five  years  ago,  and 
which  have  been  ju’oved  suhsecpuntly  in  scores  of  educational 
laboratories,  as  guides  in  organization  methods  and  subject 
matter. 

Our  venture  into  primary  work  was  not  experimental  in 
the  sense  that  we  expected  to  discover  fundamental  facts  of 
growth  or  demonstrate  untried  methods;  but  experimental  with 
non-Englisli-speaking  children,  making  continuous  and  unified 
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the  educative  ]u-ocess  already  heauii ; also  we  hoped  to  study 
modern  methods  in  their  ndation  to  dittenuit  racial  hehavior. 
as  a possible  contrihutiou  to  educational  thou<»ht. 

A Jtdcial  ('/laraHen.slir. 

The  changing  and  emerging  interests  of  a (diild  upon  enter- 
ing first  grade  called  for  greater  individualization — and  it 
was  just  here  we  came  more  aware  of  two  facts — 1st,  the 
child's  knowledge  of  English  was  supposed  to  he  greater  than 
his  performance  proved.  The  kindergarten  child  is  quick  to 
understand  and  because  his  responses  to  stimuli  are  prompt 
and  intelligent,  Ave  are  deceived  into  thinking  he  knows  English 
when  he  knows  only  the  first  part,  the  “listening'’  and  “compre- 
hending.” The  second  ])art — saying  the  thing — has  received 
too  little  attention  in  the  kindergarten  and  early  in  the  school 
year  Ave  began  very  definitely,  Avith  our  youngest  children,  to 
Avork  for  closer  correlation  hetAveen  Avhat  the  child  understands 
and  Avhat  he  can  sen/  in  Ehiglish.  In  our  effort  to  provide  the 
talking  motive,  tested  by  games  and  exercises,  Ave  came  upon  the 
second  fact,  namely  a racial  characteristic  of  the  Japanese 
Avhich  can  be  summed  up  in  the  terms,  timidity,  shyness,  deli- 
cacy, resei’A'e.  A characteristic  Avhich  has  back  of  it  centuries 
of  training — and  of  religious  belief  and  practice. 

In  our  endeavor  to  have  the  child  sai/  the  English,  speak  the 
thing,  Ave  Avere  continually  testing  ourselves  and  our  methods, 
and  searching  for  ansAvers  to  the  oft  recurring  questions,  hoAV 
shall  Ave  overcome  timidity  and  still  preseiwe  the  delicacy; 
hoAV  eliminate  shyness  and  not  destroy  reseiwe ; hoAV  encourage 
the  child's  ncAvly  accpiired  ])rivilegc  to  be  spontaneous  and  ak'^o 
teach  him  to  avoid  rudeness  and  other  like  pitfalls  ? 

These  are  questions  that  dt^al  Avith  an  innate  quality  and 
Ave  cannot  overlook  them  Avithout  risk  of  losing  a valuable  ad- 
j)uict  in  life  and  education.  They  deal  Avith  a characteristic 
that  Western  civilization  needs  and  the  manner  in  Avhich  they 
are  met  in  OTir  })ublic  schools  may  be  a large  determining  factor 
in  preserving  in  our  American  child  of  alien  parentage,  the 
best  contribution  he  can  make  to  our  democratic  civilization. 

In  the  Avork  of  the  past  year  Ave  have  oidy  scratched  the 
surface  of  our  ])robleni ; but  our  findings  point  to  more  so- 
cialized activities,  freer  grou2Aings,  and  a conq)lete  separation 
from  the  traditional  ])riniary  curriculum  if  A\'e  are  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  local  situation  and  clarify  the  haziness  that  exists 
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in  the  entire  field  of  prinuirv  edneation  for  non-English-speak- 
ing  (diildren. 

More  detailed  statements  follow  hy  ^liss  Tracy  Abrams  who 
has  had  charge  of  the  Primary  gron}),  and  by  Dr.  Katherine 
.Murdoch  whose  specialized  training  has  made  her  an  invaluable 
aid  in  all  our  problems. 


Kkmixe  Cfiioss, 

Director  of  Henry  and  Dorothy  Castle  Memorial. 
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|Jrimaru  l^eport 

■I'KACV  r,.  AKUAMS,  li.S.,  f .\  I V KKSIT  V Ol'  < I ,\  ( 'I  A AATI. 

The  following  (“onvictions  foniu'd  tlie  foninlation  for  the 
work  of  the  year: 

I.  A child’s  interests  are  personal  and  social. 

If.  Ilis  ideas  seek  immediate  motor  outlet,  or  expression. 

III.  lie  can  best  he  trained  to  acti\'e  thinking  bv  meeting 
situations  that  call  forth  thought  processes. 

IV.  His  introduction  to  adult  knowledge  should  grow 
out  of  his  own  needs  and  should  be  related  to  his  own  activities. 

Karlv  in  the  year  two  groups  were  formed  by  means  of 
])sychological  tests  and  our  personal  knowledge  of  each  child. 
The  enrollment  according  to  nationality  was: 

Part  Anglo  Mixed  French 

Haw.  Haw.  Saxon  Japanese  Chinese  Races  Canadian 
2 d 1 2-1  2 1 1 

Out  Door  Project. 

Onr  enlarged  peremises  made  possible  a ])riniary  play- 
ground. This,  eqiiipped  with  large  dry  goods  boxes  which 
were  converted  into  houses,  formed  the  nucleus  of  an  out  door 
pn'oject  for  the  entire  year  where  a small  community  was  es- 
tablished. Out  of  serving  the  needs  of  this  community  grew 
the  major  portion  of  our  academic  Avork.  In  expAerimenting 
with  measurements  for  windoAVS,  the  feeling  for  accAiracy  greAV 
— and  Minoru  brought  from  home  a ruler.  The  p^rocess  Avas 
a natural  one  between  shopA  and  desk,  Avhen  individual  nders 
Avere  developed,  Avhich  have  remained  an  imp)ortant  factor  in 
number  Avork  throughout  the  year. 

The  artists’  ap)i’ons  made  of  burlapA  AA’ere  cut  to  measure- 
ment— the  borders  accurately  ruled  and  a painted  design  AA’as  a 
mark  of  OAvnershipA. 

Ilie  children  in  asseml)ly  AAnrked  out  sentence  stories  of 
this  activity,  such  as 
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Till-:  orTDoou  project. 


I niado  a ])aiiil  a])nm. 

I made  a ])aiiit  brnsli. 

]\I_y  lionse  is  ])iiik  and  1)1  no. 

Ill  painting  the  houses,  eonihinations  of  colors  and  choices 
of  contrasts  formed  a good  basis  for  onr  art  work.  Original 
designs  were  jiainted  on  the  interior  in  ])lace  of  wall  ]>a])er. 

77) c Store. 

\ store  was  established  to  serve  the  needs  of  this  com- 
numitv,  the  (diildren  at  first  making  the  money  used  there. 
Storekecjiers  were  ajipointed  who  with  the  large  siun  marker, 
made  tin*  ])rinted  signs,  directing  customers  to  the  store.  Price 
marks  were  placcsl  over  articdes  for  sale.  The  store  reached  its 
height  of  po]ndarity  when  the  gardcms  were  jilanted  in  the  in- 
vlividnal  yards  which  the  childnm  h.ad  fenced  off.  A variety  of 
s(‘C(ls  wen*  sold,  real  money  Indiig  used  at  this  time.  Later, 
vases,  modeled  from  clav,  which  were  baked  and  decorated,  were 
iilaced  in  the  store  for  sale.  Thronghont  this  entire  jiroject 
smitence  stories  Averi'  worki'd  out  by  the  individual  and  the 
grou]>,  and  every  oi>portnnity  for  nnmher  combinations  utilized. 

l!eadhi(j. 

“The  child's  social  and  jiei’sonal  interests  are  based  upon 
the  relationship  of  himself  to  others.'’  A'aturally,  the  introduc- 
tion of  our  ])rinted  work  was  based  on  one  of  the  simplest  social 
ndationshijis,  the  child's  greeting  to  his  companions. 

h'or  the  foreign  sjieaking  child  it  is  a long,  hard  road  to 
the  actual  mastery  of  the  sentence  unit.  Again  and  again  the 
child  is  given  the  sentence  struclure  in  plays  and  games  until 
that  difficult  constnictioii  becomes  a ])art  of  his  vocabulary. 

After  a visit  to  the  jialace,  where  we  saw  the  flags  of  fhe 
various  uafions.  there*  came  the  motive  for  working  out  our 
first  ])riufed  chart.  Su(‘h  sentences  as 
'I'his  is  the  Japanese  Hag, 

'I’liis  is  the  Hawaiian  Hag, 

'I'his  is  the  American  flag. 

It  is  our  flag, 

])laced  with  fhe  ])icfure  of  fhe  corresponding  flag  formed  fhe 
charf. 

'I'here  followed  experiences,  all  of  which  furnished  0])por- 
f unifies  for  language  work.  The  gafhering  of  fhe  breadfruit 
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from  the  tree  in  the  kinderaarten  yard ; the  harvesting  of  the 
sngar  cane,  wliieh  the  children  had  planted  eighteen  months 
before;  the  visiting  of  pinea])ple  fields;  the  gathering  and 
bringing  in  of  varioiis  fruits  to  the  Thanksgiving  festival,  each 
])rovided  its  ini])nlsc  for  re])resentation  in  elay-painting-entting- 
dramatizationdangnage  and  hiially  the  printeil  chart. 

Books  were  forced  ii])on  ns  lx  fore  we  were  ready  for  them. 
Parents,  fearina  the  children  were  not  ])rogressing  because  the* 
printed  word  was  not  heina  used,  sent  readers  to  school.  The 
n.se  of  the  readers  led  to  the  dramatization  of  the  Mother  Goose 
rhymes. 

Difiinnl  izafioti 

“The  (Mieen  of  Hearts,”  ai't'ii  hi  three  acts,  ])roved  es]ie- 
cially  valuable.  'Flic  children  planned  and  managed  most  of  the 
play.  First,  the  (diaracters  were*  chosen.  The  i<lea  of  com- 
mittees was  devfdoped  and  then  committees  were  made  n]>  of 
volunteers  for  costnmes,  stag(‘  management  and  decorations. 
The  mothers  were-  invited.  An  1,  as  the  ]>lay  was  to  he  given 
in  ]»antomime,  a larg(‘  chart  (‘.\plaining  each  act  was  ]>rint(‘d 
by  the  children  and  placxxl  at  the  side  of  the  stage'.  The 
wording  of  this  chart  was  |)laniu'd  during  the  general  (*on- 
versation  hour.  'Flic  c<»nt(‘nt  of  the  card  was  “The  (^neen 
hakes  the  tarts.  'fin'  (^neen  walks  in  the  garden.  'Fhe 
Knave  steals  tlu'  tarts,"  (>tc. 

One  committee  made  the  (^tmx'n's  tarts  and  sei'ved  them  to 
the  guests.  1 his  process  inti'odnccd  liquid  nu'asni'c.  Later 
“'Fhe  'Fhice  Bcar>"  was  dramatized  in  .'Somewhat  the  same 
mann(>r. 

()nr  s])acions  gronmN  furnished  an  e.xcellcnt  phu'c  for  an 
outdoor  stage. 

K.xcnrsions  to  the  zoo,  to  tin*  beach,  the  a(inarinni  ami 
|)la(‘cs  of  intci'cst  in  tlu'  m'ighhorhood  hi’onght  ('ach  its  wealth 
of  material  for  cxpi’cssion.  A gi'(‘at  d(*al  of  originalitv 
began  to  assei't  itsc'lf  ; the  dc<criptive  stories  w('r(>  lonji’cr 
and  more  difficult:  the  post(>rs.  which  were  cut  and  jiainted. 
ha<l  a inori'  original  touch,  and  showed  increased  motor  control 
and  greatei'  individual  confidence. 

calendar  was  kept  each  month  and  the  days  of  the  week 
and  month  learned  in  connection  with  the  events  of  the  school 
and  ooiiiinnnity.  Lach  date  was  entered  with  large  t.vpe,  and 
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the  (lay  marked  in  some  way  to  desionate  wdiat,  of  es]ieeial  in- 
terest. had  oeenrred  that  day.  The  calendars  were  decorated 
with  various  tvpes  of  ja^stcr  work:  and  (Uie  child  Avas  responsi- 
ble for  marking'  the  entire  AV(X‘k. 

Xatiirr  SiiuJii 

Throngliont  the  year  the  moon  and  stars  were  re]mrted. 
The  various  stapes  <»f  the  nnAon,  the  hrilliancy  and  proupinp  of 
the  stars,  the  Southern  Cross  in  particular,  which  the  children 
drew  with  unusual  skill,  each  hrought  its  own  joy  and  wonder, 
'file  value  of  all  this  heinp  the  recognition  of  their  awakened 
interest  in  natural  jdienomena.  Then,  also,  came  interest  in 
tree  and  ])lant  life;  the  change  from  lovely  green  foliage  during 
the  winter  to  ex(piisite  hlossoming  trees  in  the  s])ring.  ISiot 
less  wonderful  was  the  season  of  pods;  seed  pods  holding  the 
])otentiality  of  future  trees,  and,  incidentally,  making  le- 
markahle  toys. 

'riien.  tluM’e  was  the  planting  and,  later,  the  care  of  the  gar- 
dens and  ])inea])]de  tiedd.  ^Vs  the  gardens  matured  dowers  were 
gathered  and  arranged  for  the  school  I’oom.  The  arrangement 
hecame  a (piestion  of  ]»ride.  Pcusonality  seemed  to  glow  from 
the  various  howls  of  Howers. 

.\)ihiial  Life. 

W(*  watched  the  devedopment  of  the  silk  worm  and  eatei’- 
|iillar.  A parrot,  ludoiiging  to  (<ne  of  tin*  (diildren,  was  with 
ns  for  a while.  I'lie  care  (tf  the  school  ehiekens  was  one  re- 
sponsihilitv  and  eg^s  wei'e  tisc'd  in  making  a most  a])])etizing 
rice  ])ndding;  that  jiroject  furnishing  good  naisons  for  laborious 
mathematical  calculations. 

M usic. 

We  hav('  had  daily  singing  in  our  own  group,  and,  once  a 
week  during  the  last  term,  we  had  s])ecial  tone  work  and  sing- 
ing with  ..Mrs.  KIsa  Cross,  followed  hy  ski})ping  and  scarf 
daiudng  for  ])oise  and  ])hysieal  freedom.  Mr.  Snsnowski, 
father  of  one  of  our  Russian  children  in  kindei’garten,  has  heen 
coming  to  play  the  violin  for  us.  Listening  to  good  music 
constitutes  a large  ])ortion  of  a child's  (airly  (‘dneation  in  music. 
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^Icinonj  IV/'W.v  and  t^lor'icx. 

(lood  moniiiijr  Day. 

■My  Shadow. 

Kain.  Kaiii. 

('loiids  Tliaf  Float  Across  the  Sky. 

The  Windows  ^Vro  the  Iloiises’  Fives. 

In  addition  to  the  iMotlier  (Joose  rhymes  and  stories  he- 
loni>'in<>’  to  this  ])('riod.  ( In  another  year  we  hope  to  develop 

stories  better  snitcal  to  the  comprehension  of  onr  racial  grou])s.) 

A great  d(>al  of  enthnsiasm  devedojK'd  during  the  year  in 
tlie  nutrition  work.  Fiach  month  tlie  (diildren  watched  care- 
fully Avhether  they  had  gained  or  lost  in  weight  and  reported 
at  home.  Each  day  they  rejiorted  at  school  regarding  rest  and 
food  at  home.  In  almost  every  ca.se  the  child  gained  his  ex- 
])ccted  one  ponnd  each  month.  Written  stories  came  to  ns — 
snch  as : 


T rest  every  day. 

I drink  milk. 

I like  milk  and  bread. 

One  ontstanding  characteristic  Avhich  \vas  develo])ed  in  onr 
work  with  the  children  this  year  was  a great  sense  of  dejienda- 
hility  and  res])onsil)ility.  Toward  the  end  there  was  always 
ready  response  to  the  groTip  problems,  the  children  solving  them 
among  themselves,  with  occasional  requests  for  adnlt  approval. 

F’he  cooperative  s]drit  was  another  dehnite  and  .'Strong  fea- 
ture. 

The  latter  ]nirt  of  the  year  we  conld  be  .sure  that  each  day 
the  individual  child  wonld  go  to  work  on  his  particular  project 
for  a period,  thus  giving  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  join  a 
small  reading  or  writing  group.  ^lore  forcefnlly  than  ever 
before  was  it  hi'onght-  to  ns,  that  “the  eveiwday  work  of  the 
school  show's  that  children  can  live  in  school  as  ont  of  it,  and 
yet  grow'  daily  in  Avisdom,  kindness  and  the  spirit  of  obedience 
— that  learning  may,  even  w’ith  little  children,  lay  hold  npon 
the  substance  of  truth  that  nourishes  the  spirit,  and  yet  the 
forms  of  knowledge  be  observed  and  cultivated;  and  that  groAvth 
may  be  genuine  and  thorough,  and  yet  a delight." 
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Upcogiiition  of  the  inrlividnality  of  each  and  everv  child 
is  hccoining  inon*  (h'finitely  an  ideal  with  modern  educators. 
Each  year  they  seek  nioi'c  earnestly  to  l-nou:  each  separate  child 
for  what  he  is,  and  in  the  light  of  this  knowledge  to  lead  him 
towards  the  full  unfolding  of  his  own  personal  and  social  gifts. 
All  available  means  for  a better  knowledge  of  each  child  are 
em))loyed : his  heredity  is  studied,  his  .social  and  economic 
hackgronnds  are  considered,  his  ])hyscial  measurements  are 
taken  and  the  nutrition  index  determined,  teachers  are  becoming 
far  more  observant  of  individual  characteristics  and  better 
trained  in  their  ability  to  judge  each  child’s  capacities.  Along 
with  these  other  means  of  heconiing  better  acquainted  with  each 
individnal,  schools  are  each  year  making  mnch  more  use  of 
mental  te.sts.  Entil  v(‘ry  recently,  ])sychological  tests  were 
ap])lied  only  to  individuals  who  were  “(pieer,’’  or  'Prouhle- 
soine,’’  or  "ditterent."  Now  every  child  is  recognized  as  being 
“ditferent,"  thongli  his  ditference  may  he  in  a very  fortunate 
ilirection,  and  mental  tests  an'  being  called  upon  on  a vt'rv 
large  .scale  to  remh'i'  their  ])articidar  contribution  to  onr 
knowledge  of  each  individnal. 

This  increased  us(‘  of  nn'iital  tests  has  of  course  reacted 
heneticially  in  ini])roving  the  test^  themselves.  However,  these 
instruments  an*  still  lU'W,  and  though  most  persons  who  are 
familiar  with  them  believe  that  they  are  very  useful,  there  are 
few  who  do  not  r(*aliz('  also  that  then*  is  still  mnch  iniprov('- 
ment  to  he  made.  The  inadc(|naci('S  of  the  tests  are  felt  ])ar- 
ticnlarly  just  at  the  point  where  they  are  most  lU'C'ded,  wln'ii 
we  ai'c  dealing  with  groups  of  (hihli'en  whos(‘  mother  tongiu' 
is  not  English  and  whose  social  lu'ritage  is  very  different 
from  onr  own. 

hast  fall  when  1 undertook  the  task  of  making  mental 
measurements  of  the  children  in  the  ])i'imarv  class  of  the  Castle 
Kindergarten,  I was  confronted  with  both  of  these  ditficulties. 
Although  the.s(‘  children  had  had  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
two  years  in  kindergarten,  the  twelve  hnndred  hours  in  this 
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liai)])_v  enviroiimcut  in(“vital)l_v  bad  not  boon  able  ontiroly  to 
oonntorl)alanoo  tlu*  ono-bnndi'od-and-sixty-tbr(*('  bnndrod  lionrs 
of  foroig-n  intinonoc*  oxortod  dni'in<>  tlioso  same  two  yoars,  nmoli 
loss  ontir(“iy  to  sn])])lant  tin*  otfoot  of  all  tbo  hours  of  tboir 
])i'ovions  four  or  bvo  yoars  of  lifo.  Tbo  ina  joi'ity  of  tbo  (diildron 
W(‘i'o  da])anos('.  Many  ordinary  Knulisb  words  tboy  did  not 
understand,  many  more'  tboy  ooidd  not  ns(>,  and  tboir  ditti- 
dono(“,  or  sbynoss,  or  ro])r('ssion,  ^vbatovol■  wo  may  oall  it,  niado 
tbo  disoovory  of  just  wbat  tluw  did  umlorstand  very  diiiioult 
indoo(l.  Hooauso  of  tbeso  ditiioulti(‘s,  ami  booauso  most  of  our 
])syobolog'ioal  t(‘sts  bavo  bocai  stamlardizod  u])on  Englisb- 
s])oaking  oliildron,  it  was  ini])ossiblo  to  use  any  single  test  and 
tool  that  by  that  nu*ans  alone  tbe  varying  obaracteristios  and 
])ot(‘iitialitios  of  tbos('  (luiot  little  mites  bad  Ix'on  ])robod.  Wbat 
w(‘  did  was  to  try  oTit  many  tests  with  oaob  individual  obild, 
and  we  studied  “tests”  as  w(dl  as  “(diildron.” 

Our  ])itr])oso  was  two-fold;  we  wished  of  ootirse  to  gain 
as  tboroitgb  a knowledge  as  possible'  of  (>aob  of  tbe  thirty 
(diildron  stttdiod;  wo  tried  to  b'arn  wbat  we*  could  of  tbe  innate 
intolligonoo  of  (audi  obild,  of  bis  motor  ability,  of  bis  ability 
to  bairn,  to  grasp  and  follow  directions,  and  other  inborn  ca- 
jiaoities.  M’e  made  also  rottgh  measures  of  tbe  laiignago 
ability  of  each  obild,  or  ratlu-r  of  tbe  language*  bandioa]i  under 
wbiob  each  child  Avas  laboring.  Our  second  ]mr])ose  was  in 
lino  with  tbe  service  which,  as  ^liss  ('ross  ])oints  out,  exjieri- 
mental  schools  sbonld  render  to  tbe  community  at  large, 
d'brongbont  our  work,  tboreforo,  we  bad  in  mind  tbe  imjirove- 
m(*nt  of  tbo  tocbniepio  of  tost  giving  and  tbo  discuvory  of  the 
most  useful  short  methods  for  adajiting  mental  moasurome*nt 
to  local  use.  Among  other  things,  as  tbo  result  of  our  oxjiori- 
one*e,  we  very  strongly  advi.se  tbo  malibini  ]i.sycbologist  to  take 
a good  “course”  in  Pidgin  Kngli.sb  and  local  customs.  Without 
these  bo  would  have  difficulty  in  inter])re*ting  smdi  re*plios  as 
“Sto]is  AVaikiki,”  as  a debnition  of  “tiger”  and  “Kowkow  lice,” 
(eat  rice)  as  a r(*s])onsc  to  “Wbat  do  yon  do  wlu*n  you  are 
hungry  ?”  In  this  ]>art  of  our  study,  that  of  bnding  tin*  most 
useful  tests  for  lo(*al  '])ur])oses,  avo  wore  greatly  aided  by  tbo 
toacbers'  estimates  of  tbo  ability  of  tboir  various  juipils.  'FIk* 
small  classes  in  tbo  (bistle  Primary  and  tbe  variety  and  kind 
of  AA’ork  ])ursu(*d,  make  possibb*  very  tborongb  study  of  each  in- 
dividual by  bis  teacher;  tbereforo,  in  evaluating  tbe  nsefuliu*ss 
of  tbe  various  tests  used,  Ave  were  greatly  aided  in  comparing 
the  test  results  with  tlu*  teachers'  reports  of  tbe  children. 
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Tn  detail  onr  ])rocedin'e  was  as  follows:  all  of  the  priinarv 
children  were  given  the  two  parts  of  the  Detroit  First  Grade 
Cron])  d'est.  This  Avas  given  early  in  the  year  before  the 
teachers  knew  the  children  Avell  so  it  Avas  mainly  according  to 
the  resnlts  from  this  test  that  the  children  AA'ere  divided  into 
tAA'c  gronps.  Tlie  children  AA’ere  then  examined  individnally, 
with  a variety  of  tests;  one  day  a Aveek,  dnring  the  Avinter  and 
spring  terms,  being  deA’oted  to  this  Avork.  The  tests  nsed  Avith 
(weiw  child  AA’ere:  the  Ftamlard  Revision  of  the  Hinet-Simon 
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ShoAving  Enlarged  Premises.  Taken  about  1909. 


Test,  Avhich  Avas  given  to  each  child  first  in  strict  accordance 
Avith  the  regnlar  jtrocednre,  and  later  Avith  a modified  tech- 
nique; Knox  Cnbes:  Portens'  Maze;  Mare  and  Foal;  Snbstitn- 
tion  ; Adaptation  Jioard  ; IMannikin  ; Ilealy  Picture  Gompletion. 
Various  other  tests  Avei-e  nsed  in  exceptional  cases.  The  child,  of 
course,  Avas  not  given  all  of  this  Itatfery  of  tests  at  one  time. 
'Idle  eagerness  Avith  Avhich  each  sought  his  turn  to  come  upon 


succ'c’ssive  (K‘(‘asions  i>av(*  vovy  practical  ('vi(l('iic(‘  of  the  fact 
that  the  tests  were  a])])ealiip'>'  to  some  fundameiitah  native  ca- 
])acities  of  the  child. 

The  children  in  the  ])riniarv  <>ronp  having  thus  been  fairly 
well  studied  and  some  progn'ss  havin”;  been  made  as  to  onr 
knowledge  of  the  usefulness  for  our  ])urpose  of  the  various  tests 
eiu])loyed,  we  turned  our  attention  to  the  seh'ction  from  among 
the  kindergarten  children  of  those  who  should  form  next  year's 
primary  grou]i.  As  our  time  was  vcuw  limited,  it  was  decided  to 
l(‘av(‘  almost  (‘iitirely  to  the  kimhu-garten  teachers  the  estimation 
of  the  child's  language  ability,  and  we  chose  from  those  tests 
numtioned  above  thr(‘c  which  seeuu'd  to  give  the  greatest 
promise  of  showing  u])  (piickly  some  of  the  innate  and  ac(piired 
abilities  other  than  language,  which  would  make  success  in 
primary  work  seem  probable. 

Aside  from  this  definite  work  of  psychological  testing,  one 
ofluu'  form  of  measurement  work  has  been  atteni])ted.  The 
language  dith'culty  is  one  recognized  by  all  teacdiers  in  Hawaii. 
We  determined  that  if  ])ossible  we  would  get  an  accurate  mea- 
sui'e  for  each  of  the  ])rimarv  children,  of  Avhat  his  language 
ability  is.  Tsiug  first  as  a basis  of  language  ability,  the  one 
hundred  Knglish  words  of  most  frcnpient  use  (as  set  forth  in 
the  Thorndike  Word  Hook),  we  arranged  for  each  child  a 
rccoi'd  blank  on  whifdi  could  be  checked  the  following  facts  con- 
cerning each  of  these  hundr(‘d  words:  Does  he  understand  the 

Avord  f Does  he  use  the  wonH  IIow  does  he  pronounce  it? 
Does  he  recognize  it  in  reading?  (km  he  write  it  correctly? 
'riiese  records  are  filled  in  from  time  to  time  by  the  teachers, 
as  they  casually  discover  the  facts  called  for.  The  list  of  woi’ds 
now  is  being  extended  to  cover  the  second  hundred  in  the  Thorn- 
dike Word  Book,  and  will  be  further  extended  as  occasion  war- 
rants. We  hope  that  by  this  definite  recording  of  these  im- 
])ortant  language  facts,  that  needed  help  will  not  only  come 
more  quickly  to  the  individual,  but  that  certain  generalizations 
will  be  arrived  at  which  should  be  of  gTcat  benefit  in  mapping 
out  language  teaching  for  all  the  children  of  the  I.slands. 

Addle  we  do  not  feel  that  the  short  time  spent  in  this 
testing  and  the  small  nuud)er  of  children  who  have  been 
studied  justify  us  in  reaching  any  definite  conclusions,  Ave  do 
feel  that  a begiuuiug  has  been  made.  Such  AAwk  as  this 
iiicri'ases  in  usefulness  Avith  the  time  devoted  to  it.  If  in 
another  year  additional  study  is  made  of  these  same  chihlren 
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and  of  these  same  tests  and  methods,  more  in  the  way  of  useful 
results  can  he  expected,  for  the  time  expended,  than  was  possi- 
ble in  the  beginning.  With  an  arithmetical  increase  in  time, 
we  should  reasonably  expect  a geometrical  increase  in  resnlts ; 
tliis  both  for  onr  immediate  understanding  of  the  children 
of  the  Castle  Kindergarten,  and  for  our  knowledge  of  how 
best  to  measure  the  native  intelligence  and  the  language  ability 
of  all  of  Hawaii's  primary  children. 
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